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AMERICAN MADES 


“Made in the USA.” is often 
the proudest grouping of any half 
dozen words in the world. Our 
title might almost thave' been 
‘American Maids’—y’all know that 
anything printed in Doll Talk re- 
fers to Dolls, but men or boys oft- 
en do accompany these native 
daughters much to the delight of 
you who collect in pairs. 
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During World War II, necessity 
urged us into finding substitutes 
for dolls even from long estab- 
lished foreign sources. Countries 
were then too busy or besieged 
for the gentle art of doll making. 
State dolls, 48 of them, nearly all 
made in the state they represented, 
was a grand project; quite a few 


have been continued; we no longer 
stock a complete aggregation of 
fifty, but the ones available are 
definitely “Americana.” We'll list 
a few of the best. 

Arizona Peddler, always on hand 
to  freet” ftouris er real copper 
tray piled high with wares, almost 
as much ag her human counter- 
part would be showing—rugs, 
jewelry, bows and arrows, bead- 
work and a warbonnet. Her cos- 
tume is always the velvet blouse, 
full woolen skirt, legging-mocca- 
sins of soft leather and touches 
of the famous silver jewelry. Made 
of yarn over a wire foundation, 
8 inches tall, and fully collection 
worthy. No 125 is $5.50. 


Arkansas has been represented 
betimes by several mountaineer 
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type dolls; we still have a few of 
6% inch Arkansas Travelers, def- 
initely on the cartoon side, with 
a long yarn mustache drooping 
down from brown hickory nut 
cheeks. A.T. re-all-y stands “stidy” 
on outsize, plywood, bare feet! 
No. 151, $1.50. 


From the same Ozark locale, a 
pair of the plum ’cunningest little 
Square Dancers. Six inch size, in 
authentic calico print (pink) with 
yarn hair on their pert pig nut 
heads. An extra good buy, No. 68, 
includes both dollies, for $3.50. 


Connecticut Yankee Trader 
brings not only goods for selling 
or swapping, but has a nutmeg 
head which makes this wired-for- 
action Oddfellow eligible for the 
Odd Materials section. No. 76, about 
8 inches tall, $3.75. 

Iowa state rep- 
resentative is a 
well made com- 
position farmer, 
a sturdy, smil-— 
ing, young man 
all properly clad 
from brogans to 
braided straw 
hat. Nine inches 
tall, proud of 
those prize ears 
of modeled corn 
in real husks, 
one could not 
find a fellow 
more typical of 
the Mid-western i 
states. No. 147, $7.50. 


Maine is represented by Jeanne 
Maker’s jolly old salt, thus suggest- 
ing another of our American in- 
dustries. Nine inches tall, with 
pipe in mouth, and nets flung over 
one shoulder, he wears yellow 
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slicker, real rubber boots and hat! 
No. 158, $7.50. 


Fisherfolk lads with less serious 
intent are Tom Sawyer and Huc- 
kleberry Finn. These famous lit- 
tle rascals (4 inch size) look like 
ceramic, but are really modeled, 
then finely hand painted in gloss 
enamels. Where from? Hannibal, 
Missouri, where Mark Twain cre- 
ated them. 


No. 168M 6” Mark Twain $2.95 
No. 168T 4’ Tom Sawyer 2.50 
No. 168F 4’ Huck Finn 2.50 


No. 168B 4’ Becky Thatcher 2.50 
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pins. All duded up in buckskin 
chaps, or skirt, and jackets, on 
bases to anchor down their boots 
and with built-up Stetsons, these 
gun totin’ Texans achieve a height 
of 4% inches. He’s No. 178, she, 
No. 178A. Top quality, $1.00 each. 


One story of a dollmaker we en- 
joy repeating. It concerns Dorris 
Serafini who sent us beautifully 
handmade samples, oh, away back 
in 1942. They had style and per- 
sonality combined with such excel- 
lent workmanship that we regretted 
their foreign style costumes. Even- 
tually Dorris sent a pair of gypsies, 
fully as colorful as any European 
peasant could be, arguing, “Gypsies 
can come from anyplace!” And so, 
for many years, Kimport gypsies 
have come from our only moun- 
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Also small but high on our pop-_ tains that lie east and west, the 
ularity pole for many years are Ozarks. About 7 inches tall, dark 
Yippee and Yippette, who are bas- ’n’ handsome, these utterly roman- 
ically made on old-fashioned clothes’ tic, black haired beauties are mod- 
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eled in stockinette, wired to take 
any pose, thoroughly artistic in 
coloring. The youth is No. 120, his 


sweetheart, No. 120A, still only 
$3.50 each. 
- Disappointments, “dis contin- 


ueds,” often make us wish we had 
“urged” when unusually good dolls 
were currently. available. “Rex and 
Queenie,” Wyoming made Rodeo 
dolls were such splendid little all 
American ‘icow pokes,” but our 
letters to their maker, Anna Laura 
Bonham, are now returned with 
no follow-up clues. 

The carved wooden. Seg Sea, 
from Washington has vanished also, 
as the post office has returned our 
letters to Mrs. M. E. Swartz who 
did such a convincing job on him. 

The same has gradually happened 
to American Indian doll soure’s, 
but certainly that will have to be 
another story. 

And artists who go into the sande 
more demanding fields, ah, that 
indeed would be an _ astonishing 
story of successes, their dolls bring- 
ing both high praise and high 
prices. 


ALWAYS FAVORITES 


In Kimport’s first Catalogue, 
twenty-five years ago, Tanka and 
Vanka, a humorous little pair of 


Russian peasant dolls were shown. 
and widely sold. In those days 


Russia even exported dolls in ex- 
change for machinery. Then they 
were suddenly unavailable. 

Mrs. Helen S. Kingsbury of Mas- 
sachusetts recalls this in a recent 
letter: “So many years have pass- 
ed since I last saw a copy of Doll 
Talk and I hope our daughter, 
Peggy, has the old ones packed 
away some where. Tanka and Van- 


ka were the first of several dolls 
which we bought from you. During 
the war. years we were with the 
Air Force and lived in a number 
of places. The dolls remained 
stored until we returned to New 
England to stay. They are here 
with me now in a small room re- 
served for them alone and none 
are more loved than Tanka and 
Vanka. They seem as fresh and 
charming as the day we received 
them over twenty years ago.” 


DOLLS GO TO COLLEGE 


It’s always flattering to have 
school folks sponsor a doll show. 
‘Sort of adds prestige, you know, 
to a hobby that already has cul- 
tured devotees in almost every 
age and class group. 

Mrs. Dan T. Pearce of Athens 
College, Alabama, organized a 
doll show and from the newspaper 
reports it was evident that many 
folks are interested in dolls. 

Mrs. Pearce herself made a mod- 
est statement, but it does describe 
the hobby well: 

“I collect for quality, not quan- 
tity,” Mrs. Pearce says. “I never 
outgrew my little girl love for dolls. 
Collecting them is a wonderful hob- 
by, because dolls are little people 
with a ‘story to tell. Doll Collectin 
is a study in history, geography, 
ethnology, art. and textiles. 


A SAD LITTLE QUOTE 

In Fosco Maroini’s recently pub- 
lished book, Meeting with Ja- 
pan, we came across:—‘When 
a little girl dies at any season of 
the year, her mother takes her 
dolls to the Kiyomizu témple in 
Ueno Park and places them in the 
arms of a big statue of Buddha.” 
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“Brave Men,” wrote Ernie Pyle 
of a generation, largely composed 
of boys, at the time these heart 
breaking ‘words were _ inscribed. 
“Brave Men’—its remembrance 
still brings a catch to my throat; 
they were involuntarily whispered 
when reading a letter from one of 


our gallant doll friends. Reallaing 
her—let’s say ‘limitations,’ which 
does include both bounds of time 
and comfort, she wrote of going 
right along with normal plans— 
‘While the going is good, I might 
as well play quoits with my halo!” 
Brave, brave people with whom 
we feel honored to share. 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD 


That’s an appropriate title when 
it’s the world of dolls. It flagged our 
attention at once when we saw a 
copy of a little English magazine 
called The Toc H. Log, for the 
author, Hellen C. Morrison, has 
been a long-time friend of Kim- 

The Round the World story of 
Ruby Short McKim brought up 
many comparable English memo- 
ries for Miss Morrison. “I went on 
a ‘sentimental journey’ via Doll 
Talk on its arrival. I, too, made the 
trip to Victoria and Albert Museum 
and was disappointed not to find 
more dolls there. However, I was 
delighted to know there were many 
at Bethnal Green Museum, which, 
since I was living and working in 
the East End of London, was prac- 
tically right in my own back yard. 
I was delighted with the Bethnal 
Green dolls and, like you, was ad- 
mitted to the inner sanctum to 
see all the dolls tucked away there.” 


\Now Miss Morrison is back in 
America again, doing helpful nurs- 
ing in the Brethren Home in the 
beautiful Lancaster Pennsylvania 
country. She has a new cottage on 
the grounds and although many 
personal possessions had to be sac- 
rificed to tg a a doll was 
disowned! : “ 


OF PERSONAL INTEREST 


Folks never seem to tire inspect- 
ing unusual doll collections .. . 
The busiest, most important wom- 
en will spend time studying 34 
group of antique dolls; a pay show- 
ing and lecture is sure fire to aug- 
ment the treasury of any worth- 
while school or church or charity; 
while youngsters, boys and girls, 
love foreign dolls and their visual 
tie to school geography or social 
studies. 


Mrs. W. T. Swaim of Pennsylvan- 
ia, was recently hostess to 400 
Brownies and their enthusiasm 
was typical. If boys had been in- 
cluded, Indians would likely have 
had first claim, but the girls loved 
the colorful foreign groups from 
57 countries, the dolls of Ameri- 
can history, and even a fearsome 
Halloween witch. There’s such di- 
versity in dolls! 


In checking Mrs. Swaim’s rec- 
ords (Kimport does keep accurate 
notes on all of its many collector 
friends) ‘we found she had been 
corresponding with us since 1937 
and during that time, well over a 
hundred Kimport dolls had gone 
her way. It’s rewarding to partic- 
ipate in a hobby ‘that has given 
pleasure to owner and —, for 
so many years. 
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FAMILY HORN TOOTING 


- One of our area newspapers, In- 
tercity News, was to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. Among the 
features and contests one prize was 
to be for the best little essay or 
history of some local business. Those 
energetic twin granddaughters of 
ours entered pronto for $25.00. Who 
wouldn’t? From here on we'll print 
from the golden anniversary col- 
umn. 


FIRST PRIZE— 


OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL 
DOLL 
(Written by Carrie Arnold, 
sophomore, Van Horn High) 


Letters postmarked from Africa 
to Alaska find their way to the 


desk of Kim McKim, present own- 


er of the world-wide organization 
of Kimport Dolls whose name is a 
combination of McKim and import, 
symbolizing their foreign doll buy- 
ing and selling. A noted statesman 
once said, “all happy families re- 
semble each other” and the Mc- 
Kim family certainly exemplified 
this, as Arthur McKim, Kim’s fa- 
ther, began the business back in 
1931 while the family was visiting 
the French Colonial Exposition in 
Paris. The children were naturally 
fascinated by the dolls labeled with 
such romantic names as Algiers 
and Madagascar. Obliging their 
wishes, Mr. McKim purchased some 
of the “little people’ and brought 
them back to Independence where 
they became the center of inter- 
est to neighbors and friends. 

After delving into the question, 
Mr.. McKim found with the coop- 
eration of the Department of Com- 
merce that foreign dolls were in 
demand in the United States; he 
then laid the groundwork for a 


business which was to become a 
success throughout. the world of 
doll collectors. 

Mrs. McKim, a graduate of Par- 
sons School of Art in New York, 
helped enrich the company by put- 
ting her talent into the small illus- 
trated magazine, Doll Talk, which 
now has a circulation of 7,000 sub- 
scribers. 


Smallest Are Fleas 

The dolls range in price from 50 
cents to several hundred dollars. 
The smallest dolls found at Kim- 
port are Mexican fleas dressed like 
“peons,” the tiny pair are priced 
at $1.00. Kimport’s customers range 
from librarians to world travelers, 
but the McKims do not forget small 
girls and their allowances. Many 
satisfied customers have bought as 
many as a hundred dolls in 15 
years. Dolls range in material from 
feathers to frogskin to fruitseeds 
and most of the “creations” are 
made by hand. 

During World War II, Kimport 
was forced to turn to the United 
States for dolls as trans-Atlantic 
trade was difficult. They found 
they had overlooked a wealth of 
dolls in our native land. Many col- 
lectors now specialize in strictly 
“Americana.” 


Keeps Personal File 

Each customer of Kimport has a 
personal file about his collection 
and although Kimport is quite a 
big little business, it has never been 
highly advertized, but has grown by 
collectors who are constantly in- 
teresting friends in their hobby. 

As Kim McKim, a young, ambi- 
tious man of 28 years stated in re- 
gard to the growth of Kimpofrt, 
“the business has advanced be- 
cause hobbies are so important to- 
day and collecting dolls ranks sec- 
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ond only to stamp collecting in 
number of enthusiasts.” 

Emerson, a famous poet, once 
commented. “ happy will that house 
be in which relations are formed 
by character.” and the McKim fam- 
ily enthusiasm in their work turned 
this family endeavor into a thriving 
success! 


IF TRAVELING 


There is always an original turn 
of thought or expression on any- 
thing written in to Kimport by Vir- 
ginia Dawson of Quebec. If or 
when traveling in Europe, there 
are two addresses worth record- 
ing: 

“Anyone interested in mario- 
nettes should go to Munich. The 
Muncheners have had a weakness 
for them since before the middle 
ages. They have a wonderful col- 
lection of old scenery, puppets, 
play bills, etc., at the Stadtmuseum, 
1 Jakobsplatz. They also have a 
permanent theater for marionette 
performances, adult light opera on 
the week-ends. I shall never for- 
get the evening I spent there, mag- 
ically transformed to a tiny being 
mvself. I can still see the fat sul- 
tan rocking himself in a hammock 
and singing like an old frog. If he 
was manipulated by strings, they 
had long before been erased from 
my vision. : 

“Also, for out-of-print books on 
puppetry, miniature theater and 
museum-class pupvets, one shou'd 
call at, Librarie Bonaparte, 31 rue 
Bonaparte, Paris VI. At this ad- 
dress I also found out-of-print 
books (French) on old dolls. The 
lady in-charge told me that the 
greatest authority on old dolls in 
Paris is the Directrice of the Mu- 
see Grevin (the famous Paris Wax 


Works). She is professionally Mlle. 
Claude Sezan, author of Les Pou- 
pees Anciennes. I went to see her 
at the Wax Works and was re- 
ceived most graciously, but I have 
not her authority to issue a gen- 
eral invitation for others to contact 
her. 

“This letter is getting to be a 
book, but I have lots to say and 
unfortunately, no one I know is 
in the least bit interested. With 
all this junketing around one would 
think I am a great authority on 
old dolls. Not so. My intense in- 
terest is childhood of the past cen- 
turies and along with it, house- 
keeping, diaries, letters, tittle-tattle. 
But Childhood as a period of ilfe 
entrances me!” 


“WITH LEMON-AID” 

Apologies—a pun is the lowest 
form of wit! But when a picture 
card came from Tina Mae Jenne 
(Oregon) showing a sweetened up, 
prettily dressed dolly—“Head made 
from a lemon”’—what else could an 
‘odd-material’ appreciationer say— 
don’t answer! 


FOR ANOTHER KIM 

Mrs. William P. Webster, III, 
writes such a friendly first letter, 
introducing us to her li’le brood of 
three, the eldest of which is six- 
year-old Miss Kim. 

“No antique lovelies for quite a 
few years,” she writes, “can grace 
our left-over Parker Pen showcase, 
but we all like hamburger anyway. 
And I do love making things too; 
concocted a man doll out of drift- 
wood for Kim’s collection. Thanks, 
to Mr. Kim, and you all for interest 
in your subscriber’s collection.” 

—Nancy Lou Webster, Miss. 
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Perhaps we're on a binge of 
“American Mades” this time and 
prhaps “Inky Dink, and Dudu” 
should have squeezed into that 
front page story. But really they 
are a late arrival as the ingenious 


Mrs. Loy who created these wish-. 


bone chillen, had pleaded “too 
much bother.” She is a perfec- 
tionist and “can’t eat so many 
fryers with same size wishbones!” 
But after many long months, its 
chicken ’n’ watermelon time again. 


These about 2% inch tall melon 
eaters are simply precious—em- 
broidered black cloth faces, yarn 
hair and big enough enameled 
feet to really hold “Dink” and “Du- 
du” steady. We’ve never had a re- 
turn on these, No. 183 and 183A at 
only $2.50 the pair. If only order- 
ing one, twenty-five cents postage 
and packing extra, please. 

This may be the wrong column 
also, for offering four only origi- 
nal Rosa characters. Nobody’s Ne- 
gro dolls ever caught. that~ solemn 


humor, that combination of dig- 
nity, light heartedness and patios 
that this Louisiana creator com- 
bined into an 8 or 10 inch doll! 
Their ‘pedigrees’ are glued onto 
wooden bases; this four only came 
in a collection, made around 1940. 

“Rev. Mayfield,’ 10% #£4inches 
tall, is exhorting from his text 
“Broadeasting from the Sky.” His 
pulpit is covered by a crocheted 
cloth on which rests a real Bible. 
No. Ri, $12.50. 


Staunchest, shoutin’est member 
of his flock is 10 inch, gray haired 
“Miss Lullaby” in her plush-fur 
coat and felt hat, guinea feather 
trimmed, — satchel always in 
hand. No. R2 , $12.50. 


Fight and a half inch, dumpy, 
ever busy Aunt Mariah, with an 
old-fashioned flat iron in hand, is 
sticking out her tongue to a fin- 
ger—can’t risk scortchin’ the white 
folks’ clothes. No. R3, $10.00.. 

Une’ Bill Cornelius is 10 inches 
tall, attired in. cast-off clothing 
which the Lord, via long time 
friends ever provides. There’s 
quite a saga in his printed story; 
truly wonderful portrait modeling 
of his head—as have they am No. 
R4, $11.50. 

Since we broke over to offer this 
four, let’s continue with four more 
from that same 1940 _ collection. 
They are small but precious peas- 
ant folk from earlier Russia, with 
broad racially modeled stockinette 
faces, all properly costumed in 
sturdy materials, really an excel- 
lent collector opportunity, if only, 
sorry, for a few. © 

Seven and a half and 6 inch 
girls wear woven (tree bark) 
shoes, district costumes complete 
from their cloth wrapped —. to 
scarf-like headdress. 


Larger one, R5, $6.50; smaller, 
R6, $5.00. 

Seven inch Uzbeck shows his 
Mongolian ancestry in deep set 
eyes and straight black hair with 
perhaps a Turkoman influence in 
baggy print trousers down to well 
carved wooden shoes with upturn- 
ed toes. Clothes could be freshen- 
ed; no breaks though in any of the 
cloth face and hands. R7, Russian 
Uzbeck, $5.00. 


The fourth Russian “oldie” is 
really three pincushion dolls about 
4 inches tall. Fat “Old Father’ 
with hemp mustache, R8, $1.50. 


“Mamma Babuska” (clothes faded) 
R9, $1.25. More elaborate Oriental 
in lovely shawl, R10, 


type lady 
$3.50. 


No doubt we, and some of you, 
will be sorry that we put short lots 
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under Late Arrivals heading, 
where (we hope) you are used to 
expecting plenty and promptly! So 
you may count on real Irish from 
Erin—several cartons just came in, 
and are they wondrous! D.T. gave 
these a long front page story, Vol. 
13, No. 1, when, after twenty years 
cf trying, these perfect hand- 
mades finally became available. 


For Catholic county Donegal, 
there’s Colin and Hileen, he in the 
jauntiest of tweeds and small 
hand knitted sweater, she with 
long black shawl over bright col- 
cred garments— sometimes with 
white hair; 7 inch man, No. 268 
and woman, No. 268A, $7.95 each. 


IF YOU ARE SELLING 
YOUR DOLLS, PLEASE 
WRITE US ABOUT IT 

Collecting and owning 
give much more pleasure, 
but sometimes selling does 
become practical or neces- 
sary. | 

Of course Kimport both 
buys and sells. We will 
give consideration to all 
collections that are com- 
plete—not minus the few 
choicest. 

A list with tentative de- 
scriptions and group price 


are not for sale, but should 
you learn of some estate to 
be liquidated, or doll col- 
lection coming on the 
market, your word might 
be much appreciated to 
Ru OGRCGrne ae 
|  “KIMPORT hase 

INDEPENDENCE, MoO. 
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With an amazing amount of 
character modeled into his proud 
little head is Manus O’Cahan 
from the bleak Isle of Aran. Heavy 
sweater and tam are hand knitted. 
No. 269, $7.95. 

There’s a pretty Gaelic colleen 
named Sorcha, so winsome, so nice- 
ly hand dressed with bright hues 
and patterns—you’d be glad that 
she came from Connempra_ to 
your house. Scant 7 inches tall, No. 
269A, $7.95. 

One other we could not resist, 
the Catholic Sister who keeps a 
stern—or twinkly eye on all ’n’ 
sundry. Her habit is perfection of 
course ‘with rosary and crucifix. 
No. 270, $8.95. 

From TIreland to Spain may 
just be one row of cubbyholes here 
at Kimport, so next up is swirling 
Francisca from the far away moun- 
tain encircled village of Ronda. 
The photograph shows those Dil- 
lowing flounces of organdie, the 
turban over headscarf, castanets, 
but not her shapely bare legs! Her 
pedigree page tells why such brave 
epaulets and gold trim enrich her 
tiny “chaquet;” 11 inches tall, on 
a base, stylized cloth, doll No. 
1002, only $6.95. 


LIVE AND LEARN 

There has long been a saying 
around Kimport that writing pedi- 
gree pages for stock dolls from all 
over the world is post graduate 
work for us. The same delving for 
information about antiques for 
Primer Pages is even more of a 
challenge. Yes, about Jugoslavia 
and many little Balkan States com- 
ponent parts we can read history. 
About the incised letters on bisque 
heads, examples seem endless and 
their interpretations unfathomable! 


‘ Take “Nelly 
= \ Bly” for instance; 
a8 the fairly ordi- 

nary lowbrow 

ching here  pic- 

F tured, came in a 

full range of 

sizes, blond and 
black haired, 
some marked 

Germany, some not. That means 

her early manufacture pre-dated 

1891, but was continued after that 

year when country of origin had 

to be used. 

Why—‘“Nelly Bly?” Let’s duck 
around that one and tell Who she 
was. In 1882, in an operetta called 
“The Vicar of Bray,” there was a 
character whose name had a sing- 
able sound “Nelly Bly!” 


But since the operetta era was 
16th century, our Nelly B. must 
have taken her hair style from 
later days. Under the pseudonym 
of Nelly Bly, a newspaper woman 
in 1890 performed a most unfemi- 
nine feat, by circling the globe, 
and narrating her adventures— 
well, something like Phileas Fogg. 


Undoubtedly this venturesome 
gal’s hair was shockingly short. 
Can’t find anything to prove she 
was a bloomer disciple of Miss 
Amelia B, some forty years ahead 
of her. No, probably not, if the 
bland expression of gq Nelly Bly 
china head reflects her outward 
poise. 

One more bit of inconsistency, an 
old southern folk song contains 
these lines— 
“Nelly Bly, Nelly 

broom along. 
We'll sweep the acstines clean my 

dear, 
And have a little song.” 


Bly, bring de 
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It’s always a pleasant gamble to 
decide which dolls to lay aside for 
this department; nothing above 
$25.00 last time, but here goes for 
old darlings of different materials. 

Wooden primitive is first, 17 
inches tall, and the most unpre- 
possessing old fellow that we ever 
did buy. Head, 10 inches around 
and torso are carved from one big 
block of brown wood which ends in 
well made mortise slits into which 
the upper legs fit properly loose; 
same construction at knees, as this 
doll we know must have been a 
“jigger.” There is a hole between 
his shoulder blades where a rod 
would have fitted in for encourag- 
ing such action. Ears and arms 
must have been glued on leather 
as their placing spots are all that’s 
visible now. Legs, with boot heels, 
are of walnut. No paint—never did 
have any. This had been for sev- 
eral generations in an Independ- 
ence home—family estimated it had 
been whittled out long before the 
War, which around here still 
means, War of the States. No. A765, 
$17.50. 

One little 7% inch wooden we 
could class as “pantin” or “Jump- 
ing Jack,” the cleverest, St. Nick 
looking Russian, smartly hand 
carved about thirty years ago. Not 
only do his booted legs and arms 
“spread eagle,” but his brown beard 
flips up too when the strings from 
his ingeniously carved body are 
pulled. No. A761, $8.50. 

-Terra-cotta. and yes, this “Ro- 
man Matron” is a creche or per- 
cepio type, 13 inches tall. Profile 


on a base; 


clean cut as a cameo; hair modeled 
into a large bun, bound with a 
wisp of blue ribbon. Large, shape- 
ly hands may have had mending or 
re-doing, and feet, covered by her 
long, gold cloth gown, are certainly 
not original, even though the body 
is. She is dignified, different, old, 
artistic, and priced low. No. A345, 
only $28.00. 

Cloth? Twenty-one inch “Boudoir 
Bebe” is a World-War-One Flap- 
per; head nicely modeled and 
painted; legs long and_ skinny 
enough to tie into a knot, but, 
wearing gilt, hi-heeled pumps! Ray- 
on was in, so triple flounces of it, 
black, blended with orange ribbon, 
ibedeck her full skirt; much of the 
same for the bodice, while above 
her mohair marcel, there’s a pert 
red felt hat. All original and in 
splendid condition. No, A839, $10.00. 

A wax and a waxed—fFirst, 19 
inch thick or “solid” wax headed 
Elizabeth Ann whose inset eyes 
are deep cornflower blue; blond 
wig; old body with leather arms 
and made-on shoes may not be 
original with this nice chubby 
shouldered, 5 inch head, which 
looks like it had an old shoulder 
mend. Circa 1880, dressed, No. A461. 
Special, $37.50. 

And “waxed,” a lovely, 9% inch 
tall Gibsonesque lady. Luxuriant 
blond wig dressed high, waxed legs 
as well as head and torso; pre- 
cious old slender bisque arms with 
no chipped fingers! Dressed, and 
circa 1930, No. A462, 
$25.00. 


Rawhide is one we’ve seldom had. 
Indeed these leather headed Amei- 
ican dolls (1866) are extremely 
scarce. This one is in far from 
perfect condition—could be re-fin- 
ished, but we prefer her on orig- 
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inal, shapely, linen body with the 
deep shoulders unfastened at the 
back to better study the pressed, 
heavy leather construction. Fifteen 
inch, Darrow Rawhide, undressed— 
and battered—No. A814, $85.00. 


Celluloids are always a Johnny- 
icome-lately to nose in under this 
heading, but two boys are doing 
just that. Both date about 1930; 
have side parted hair, modeled, 
and both are so smartly clad, but 
undressable that we'll not strip 
them down to assure trademarks. 
The 11 inch blond is in ski cos- 
tume, nice, with hand-knitted mat- 
tens and muffler, and a proper 
rucksack of leather, strapped on. 
No. A754, $11.50. 

Nine-inch Austrian lad has dif- 
ferent, German looking features, 
especially nice ears and hands, Ty- 
rolean clothes of heavy, colorful 
felt with wide ornate belt. Shoes 
are supple leather and there’s a 
little round hole in the top of his 
head, perhaps the better to hold 
down his wide brimmed black hat. 
No. A754B, $7.50. — | 


‘Metal head? When writing this, 
there wasn’t a one on the place, but 
if that’s what you need, write any- 
way, and by publication time, we 
may have a dozen! dacs 

‘Paper, and here we go top col- 
lector! It is a bound copy of Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book for 1859—yes, 
over a hundred years old! In it 
is one item that is worthy of a 
doll museum. Mr. Hosmer of the 
Toy Cupboard Theatre and Mu- 
seum wrote—“Thank you for your 
interest. This is a very famous set, 
probably the first magazine sheets 
of paper doll cut-outs, at least in 
America.” Back to the book: On 
page 385, there are six dolls, and 
en page 451, the colored outfits or 


costumes for them. We think they 
are stamped colors, as there are 
‘plaids and flower prints, all very 
intricate in the pretty period cos- 
tumes. No. A818, $50.00. : 


China, Bisque and Parian, had 
better get into this “act.” So a big 
Civil War china, she’s the smaller 
one in ‘the picture, but actually 
good 32 inches tall with head, 8 
inches high and china arms, No. 
6%. New, well shaped body that. 
sits perfectly, and legs with red, 
buttoned shoes made on. Deep 
shouldered, highbrow: head, 14 
inches in circumference, is highly 


colored, with white dot highlights 
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in her blue, blue eyes; modeled 
lids—a beauty! There is a clean 
mend across one shoulder, but it 
does not show as she is dressed. 
No. A563, that one mend consid- 
ered, $75.00. 

- The large looking blond is 21 
inches tall, 4% inch high head, 
which is literally covered with short 
curls and ringlets. She is a beauty, 
the hair style far from ordinary. 
Body made by the late Emma 
Clear, years ago; porcelain legs 
are especially handsome. Hand 
dressed in removable clothes. No. 
A796, $68.00. 

For Bisques, here is one French, 
one German. The luscious, golden 
haired FG girl is pictured, but you 
would have to hold her against 
light to appreciate the depth of 
those gorgeous blue eyeballs, blown 
glass and no question! Earrings 
and sash are blue, stockings and 
shoes, white, like her embroidered 
frock. Limbs wooden, jointed of 
course, but not at wrist. Right 
foot had a mend at the toe section! 
Her FG is incised in that fancy, 
elliptical frame. No. A722—Darling! 
$135.00. 

- The bisque not pictured (she’s 
nude!) is a 24 inch tall name head. 
‘Viola” is incised above H & Co., 


is $1.00 for 


and the size “8.” Brown sleeping 
eyes with lashes; narrow, open 
slit below enamel teeth; coppery 
brown mohair curls, jointed body 
with balls at elbows and knees, is 
in splendid condition. Hope some- 
one will welcome Vi to dress, young 
girl style. No. A632, $28.00 

And now, one aristocratic, 21 
inch parian lady, hair style as 
shown. This perfect, old, smooth 
white head is almost 6 inches high, 
has the two ribbon bands across her 
blond puffs and curls; eyelids are 
modeled and eyeball has a glaze 
finish, like enamel. Ears are not 
pierced as they were in copies. 
However, this “Dagmar” luckily 
did have body and parion limbs 
made by the late Emma Clear. Old 
dress is becoming, but sometime 
she might merit a gown of richer 
materials. No. A841, $165.00. 
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ENGRAVED—SO WHAT? 


Even Luella Hart, always’ so 
earnest and industrious in her 
searchings on doll data, does ad- 
mit that many, many trails on doll 
markings have lead only to blind 
endings. 

In a current reply to us, Mrs. 
Hart writes concerning those il- 
lusive, varying “letter’ marks: 

“I know initials on dolls will 


not tell the source, date, ete. un-— 


less a trademark is taken out on 
the mark. Ewen then, 
the mark was patented in 1890, 
the dolls may go on being made 
for twenty years with the same 
trademark. And maybe the mark 
appeared eight or ten years on 
dolls before the mark was patented. 

“French trademarks have been 
fascinating even though frustra- 
ting betimes, and German mark- 
ings are next up—if and when! I 
do love to find the answers to 
mysteries and so I have kept pur- 
suing any and all information on 
the marks.” 


ee 


ADDENDA TO BYE-LO STORY 


Primer Pages are small to cov- 
er big subjects; so much detail 
has to be omitted. Mary Eliza- 
beth Poole of North Carolina, 
thinks we stopped too soon. “The 
last Bye-Lo described is the 1934 
composition one. I have one made 
of plastic. I don’t know for sure 
which years it was available. It 
was in the Schwartz catalog for 
1950 with Borgfeldt Company’s 
name on the head.” 


The more you ‘know the less 
sure you are. —Voltaire 


supposing | 


NO KNOCK KNEES 


Once upon a time we made a 
sketch for Doll Talk of a spool with 
rubber band pulled through it, thus 
making loops that slipped over 
breakable china legs. 


Miss Gertrude Kuetemeier it was 
who suggested sponge rubber in- 
stead of wooden spool. ’Just back 
a crochet hook through the chunk 
of rubber, hook onto the rubber 
band and pull out far enough to 
capture the two loops for dolly’s 
china ankles. 
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SMART REMEMBRANCES 


The facile brain of Louise Leon- 
berger ‘was again responsible for 
a current visit by pen, written on 
hand decorated stationery. Under 
a medallion of practical net, she 
had fashioned a two inch parakeet 
that combined its water-colored 
head with real little feathers from 
her “seven birds—a new use be- 
sides for doll hats.” 


Mrs. L. included one of those 
‘good neighbor’ additions also, ie, 
“I always look forward to your 
Moll Primer and might add to the 
one about metal heads that Luella 
Hart, in the May issue of the An- 
tiques Journal, lists a patent of 
1876 to Luciene Alexis Vervelle of 
Paris, for doll heads of metal] to 
replace bisque, porcelain, faience, 
or other breakable materials.” 


But had we been allowed only a 
spot for Correspondence Clippings, 
it ‘would have been this under- 
standable bit: “My husband can. 
never understand how I can re- 
member so much about dolls, yet 
forget something he has told me a 
day or so ago!” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CLIPPINGS 


“I am very happy to have the 
charming dolls from Ecuador and 
the cute little child from Formosa. 


The only other dolls I have ever. 


had from Ecuador were several 
crude, tiny, cloth dolls—very un- 
finished, which were given me 
years ago. These, you have sent, 
seem to really represent the In- 
dians of that area.” 

—Mrs, Walter B. Keighton, Jr., Pa. 


“Alice Early’s ‘English Dolls, 
Effigies and Puppets’ is excellent! 
Thanks, again, for sending it.” 

—Mary Lou Griesheimer, Ohio 


“Tt has been nine years since I 
was forced to give up doll collect- 
ing, but Doll Talk is just a must 
among my necessities.” 

—Anne Blomquist, La. 


“Your Kimport packages come 
so quickly, my impatient nature is 
never frustrated!” 

—Mrs. N. D. Cupples, Pa. 


“Thank you for your subscrip- 
tion reminder. I depend on it, and 
appreciate it!” 

—Fearn Brown, 


“T had the flu recently and it’s 
been at least a $10.00 doctor bill 
every week since. I see a doll dis- 
appear every time I pay that bill! 

“I do want smaller dolls as I use 
them in scenes on my coffee table; 
I teach piano, so my students are 
quite interested and quickly ask 
about any new doll, so I feel I 
might be giving a twofold edu- 
cation.” —Freeda Pattinson, Kan. 


Calif. 


“IT dressed one of the modern 
peg woodens for a friend who was 
very pleased with it. Mine, Ill 
leave as is for a while. She is so 
crudely made and has such a funny 
little face I want to enjoy her, for 
a while, just as she was made.” 

—Mrs. A. W. Casey, Calif. 


“The book on ‘How to Dress a 
Doll’ is going to have two uses. 
One, I am going to enjoy reading 
it, and also, I shall endeavor to 
interest my ‘tomboy’ daughter with 
its hand sewing help.” 

—Mrs. E. Thompson, Ore. 


“Mother says she had a doll, 
‘Juliette, many years ago who was 
quite similar to my new-old Becky, 
but unfortunately, none of her dolls 
survived her tomboy stage.” 

—Joan Davis, N.Y. 


“It’s probable that I’m becoming 
@ doll collector; at any rate the 
family doll keepsakes have come 
my way until there are now dolls 
in every room of our house except 
the bath room—I’ll have to remedy 
that!” 

—Mrs. Barbara Emerson, Fla. 


“Tl’ve found that with limited 
cash to spend on a hobby, one can 
still have an interesting collection 
by choosing some of the lesser 
value dolls, perhaps dressing them, 
or adding miniatures for interest. 
Oh, and once in awhile I just have 
to ‘buy a choice one altho I know 
I can’t afford it!” 

—Mrs. Celia Babcock, Nebr. 


“I am so pleased with both the 
Vatican and Monaco dolls. I seldom 
change a doll, but I did add a 
sword to the Monaco Guard.” 

—Frances Van Natta, Hawaii 


DOLL PRIMER: MAKERS OF THE SPRINGFIELD WOODENS 


New England, with abundant wood and inventive Yankee crafts- 
men, was a natural for toy and doll making. From Queen Anne’s day 
on, some wooden figures were carved in the Colonies, but it was not un- 
til 1873 that doll making came to important notice. 


Joel Ellis had an extensive toy factory in Springfield, Vermont, in 
1856, and his making of children’s carriages gave him the local nickname 
of “Cab.” Fires and floods wiped him out twice, but his inventive tal- 
ents drove him on to new ventures. By 1873 he had perfected and pat- 
ented a wooden doll, the chief feature being a double mortise and 
tenon joint that had friction enough to enable it to hold any posi- 
tion. The head, limbs and body were of green rock maple; a hydrolic 
press was used to shape the features after the head was softened by 
steam; the body and limbs were lathe turned. Hands at first were per- 
haps wood, but later iron or pewter was used for them and the feet. 
The Ellis doll feet were always painted black; the other Springfield 
dolls, excepting an occasional “Martin,” also black, had feet painted blue. 

The Joel Ellis dolls came in three sizes only: small, 12 inches; 
medium, 15 inches; and large, 18 inches. The largest doll was not pop- 
ular, so today is even more rare than the others. The dies were so ex- 
pensive that only one style head was used, but they were painted in the re- 
quired numbers of boys or girls, blondes or brunettes with an occasional 
black on special order. Several hundred dozen were made, but Ellis was 
a better craftsman than business manager. The royalty paid the dies’ 
owner was too high so after a year the factory was closed and Ellis 
left Springfield. . 

While it’s thought the Ellis factory was used during the nine-year 
Springfield doll making period, it is not clear who took over, but most 
probably Mason and Traylor, as Mason had been an early Ellis partner. 
Several Springfield inventors had taken a hand in improving the Ellis 
doll, and in 1879 Frank D. Martin patented a doll with hemisphere 
joints, fastened at the shoulders with elastic or spring passing through 
the body. His doll had a paper mache head and was smaller and pret- 
tier than the Ellis doll. The next year, George Sanders further improved, 
though cheapened manufacture by using a ball socket mortised joint 
that was used in all later Springfield dolls. 

In 1882 C. C. Johnson offered a doll combining all previous improve- 
ments, including the Mason-Taylor invention, 1881, of a neck piece that 
enabled the head to turn. He used a wooden foundation for the head, 
covering it with a glue composition that could be pressed into doll fea- 
tures. There is little evidence that Martin, Sanders, or Johnson did 
manufacturing by themselves but seemed to combine their inventions 
under Mason and Taylor. Apparently, excepting Joel Ellis, all the other 
Springfield makers had pooled their talents and under the town name 
they, and Joel Ellis, the doll pioneer, left a real American heritage. 


KIMPORT DOLLS, °°, 20% 4 yo, 


